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half a dozen pages of which precede the above, might better have given place 
to the Aesop which is not used. For instance, the sixth sentence is this: iryaSbv 
oi rb nil aSweiv, dXXA rb wSk 404\eir. Perhaps a youngster might not be able 
to manipulate those negatives offhand so soon. But the book and its original 
preface say that it is for pupils who are just beginning to read. As classes go 
the book would fit in at about the third semester's work. There is no way, 
indeed, whereby selections can be graded in point of difficulty, and the puzzle of 
a first and second reader must ever remain. If one of those idle Athenians had 
prepared, and we had left to us, a couple of " 'EXXijwcd ' Arayrdxrimra [vpbs 
■xprpw tQ* e-xoXekv]," half the woes of schoolboys and teachers would vanish. 

There are twenty-five pages of notes to sixty of text. This makes us think 
well of the book. The editor says the notes are brief, and he might have added 
that they hit the mark with a fresh surprise which any boy can appreciate. For 
American use it is a drawback that the notes have no grammatical references, 
and syntax is scantily treated. There is no vocabulary, which is a notable lack 
in a first reader. It should be a "handy book," but can not be quite so if one 
must thumb a separate lexicon. 

Nevertheless, the book, as it is, is well worth using with young classes, and 
its freshness, and total unlikeness to the humdrum of Xenophon, may offset 
its possible disadvantages. It is beautifully got up, and its editing what we expect 
from Mr. Marchant. 

Charles M. Moss 

University of Illinois 



The Classics and Modern Training. By Sidney G. Ashmore. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1905. $1.35. 

Mr. Ashmore has succeeded in giving us an interesting book upon a subject 
which at first thought inevitably suggests old straw threshed over. In this little 
volume will be found, stated in a new way, part of the claim by which classical 
studies must stand or fall. The chapter on "Our Classical Inheritance" gives 
in detail or by suggestion the story of how the classics came to Europe and re- 
newed a vanishing civilization. Pages 58 and 59 will give stimulus to Latin and 
Greek teachers, and friends of classical learning will be encouraged in the 
belief that it is one of the strongholds of our culture. 

The question whether the work of textual criticism is worth the untiring 
effort which has been devoted to it, Mr. Ashmore answers without hesitation. 
Politian, Bentley, Scaliger, Hermann, and a host of others are rightly honored 
for having performed a peculiar service to the world — a service which constitutes 
no small part of what has been done in the last five hundred years to keep our 
western world out of the slough of so-called practical interests. The huge labor 
expended on the decipherment of manuscripts, and on the restoration and emenda- 
tion of classical texts, has not been thrown away, like tread-mill work against 
the friction of the axle; the minds developed in just this effort have profoundly 
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influenced the thinking world of their time. Who shall say that just the incisive 
quality that they possessed could have been developed by any other process at 
hand ? The obvious and unquestioned result of their labor is a classical litera- 
ture cleverly restored from chaos to beautiful order; these are the men who have 
given Europe "the staple of its intellectual education." 

But it is in the chapter on "Greek Tragedy and Comedy" that Mr. Ashmore 
proves himself the exemplar that vindicates his plea for classical culture as em- 
bodying "intrinsic beauty and artistic excellence." There have been a few times 
in the history of the world when Kwri. ixmpav almost perfect dramatic literature 
has been born. Greece at the time of the Persian wars gave us Aeschylus, Soph- 
ocles, and Euripides; England, in a period of great national awakening, gave us 
Shakespeare. 

A certain recrudescence of interest in the antiquities of Greece and Rome 
has come through the popularizing of archaeological knowledge, especially 
that pertaining to recent finds. Mr. Ashmore cleverly contrasts philology and 
archaeology as spheres of effort and sources of interest. Just now archaeology 
seems to have the more brilliant r61e. 

Athens, "the eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence," must ever be 
the theme of the Hellenist and the Mecca of his travels. Mr. Ashmore's descrip- 
tion of modern Athens will interest all students of the classics. A plea for the 
continuance of interest in the Olympic games and for Athens as their permanent 
location closes the volume. 

J. Remsen Bishop 

Eastern High School 

Detroit 

(The editors of the Classical Journal were requested by several persons interested 
in the first chapter of Mr. Ashmore's book ("A Plea for the Classics in Our Schools") 
to reprint this chapter in the Journal. This plan did not seem feasible, but at our 
request the publishers have issued the chapter separately at low price. Several hundred 
copies of it have been distributed among the classical teachers in Wisconsin and else- 
where. We wish to add to the above review a notice of the cogent plea for the classics 
which Mr. Ashmore makes in this essay. After pointing out the supreme importance 
of the study of language in education, in that such study develops concepts and teaches 
the child to bring them into relation, Mr. Ashmore discusses the relative value of the 
different languages in producing this result. English he places first; Latin, second. 
Leaving on one side the value of ancient literature and the detailed study of grammar 
as matters which do not directly concern the child, though they are of supreme impor- 
tance in his later mental development, he points out " two qualities at least in which 
Latin surpasses other tongues as a desirable instrument in early training, viz., a 
greater proportion of words standing for concrete things and affording the best ma- 
terial for practice in forming concepts, and .... a ruling tendency to logical order 
in the arrangement of words in a sentence." The classical teacher does not need to be 
taught the importance of his subject, but the character of his teaching might often be 
improved by the careful study of the argument in this pamphlet. — Ed.) 



